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• FOREWORD : 

Each year the Bareaii of Educatiohal Research and Services 
publishes, monographs reporting student and faculty research In 
education. This monograph comes from the doctoral research of 
Beverly Uhlenberg, who recently completed the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree at the University of North Dakota. 

She has attempted to answer a- number of questions concerning 
the matter of parenting, and specifically how educators are 
involved -in parenting. Her research was drawn from a sample of 
North Dakota schools and reports the findings of that sample. Her 
conclusions and accompanying rjecormiehdations have imjDl icat ions for 
programs in teacher education programs in colleges and universi- 
ties, as well as for in-service programs in elementary and secon- 
dary schools both within the state of North Dakota '**'and elsewhere. 

Larry L. Smiley, Director 

Bureau of Educatiohal Research and Services 




. . * .CHAPTER I - ,1 

, ^PAREnTING--PRESENT _EXPEeTATIO'NS ANb A BRIEF HISTORY^v 
* ■ / 

A priin^^ry task for parents has been to assisi their children 
to gr'ow^ah'd develcfp: The nurturing of children to assist them to 
reach theif' f ul 1 eniotional , intellectual, social", and physical 
potential -currently called "parenting." _ "The challenge of 
parenting is to relate to children in ways thait stimulate their 
potentialities for> growth . and provide appropriate opportunities 
for ^xper'iences that develop these potentialities" (Brooks 1981, 
p. 7). The skilH needed to help children grow and d^evelbjD are 
generally believed to be learned rather than innate. Sortie of the 
learning may be rather unconscious and result from interactiorc in 
the env i roncien t in wtmch one happened to be reared . Learning how 
to parent continues dLiring the process of parenting bh a trial arid 
error basis. Parentd may hot remain satisfied with;^<^he trial and 
error approach^^_,._ii5<^ver , and may seek formal training or good 
models to imitate if they become dissatisfied with thei r parenting 
skills. In addition to wanting more information, parents may also 
feel the need for a support group. 

American families have e'xperienced considerable change during 
the Twentieth Century. Families are more mobile; therefore, young 
parents, are less likely to live near ttieir own parents or grand- 
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Ptir-tMlts^. rcunili('s tiro snijiicr so older children are less likely 
to care tor yoiifujer' sit)lirujs. tfie nuniber of chi1dr-en reported as 
exf)er ienc inc| abuse froiij the i r pa rents is increasing so rnore child- 
r-en may be exposed to poor models: There is an increase in one- 
parent families so children have less of an opportunity to learn 
skills 'ro\u both sexes. The number of two-career families has 
increased so children spend increasing number of hours i^ith peers 
and fewer hours with parents: ' 

For any of all of these reasons, parents may not have learned 
parenting skills as well as they now wish they would have: The 
opportunities to learn parenting in the family setting are r'educed 
at the same time there appecirs to be ati Upsurge in interest in the 
topic, "[^arents seem more challenged today than ever before in. 
trying to figure but what being a parent is all about and what 
they ought to be doing to help their children grow into productive \ 
_ adul ts" (Fine 1979, p. 3) . 

Many parenting books are available; stil 1 , parents with ; 
parenting problems and concerns often wish to discuss specific 
questions and concerns with a person rather than simply read 
general information on the topic: The extended family may not be 
near, so some other source of help needs to be sought: Possible 
sources typically available to help with specific aspects of 
parenting are doctors, rel i^ious leaders , social workers, psycho- 
logists or counselor^, and educators. However, according to re- 
search by Yankelovich, Skelly, and White Inc. (1977, p. 119), more 
parents indicated they wdind first seek help from teachers when 
they had parenting concerns or were experiencing parenting prob- 
lems than they would from any otherigroup of professionals. 

2 
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NtliDtii ■.onih' I iiavt^ bvon providirif^ adv i co dind/or inforiiid- 
t, lull atH)ut, ^oiiie aspects ot pjrentirKj cluf'iruj regular [jq rent- teacher 
V. t'fi t (MSMi^es or s[)ec'iiil f)rc)b 1 Uiii- so 1 v i nc] liieeti nqs even when parents 
f).jv(' fu)t r-oiiupsteni this ' i n t'or^nuU i on . Some writers in edged tional 
pu(^ 1 i t a t i ons .\re sayinq that [larunts want or need more help with 
()ar"tMi t i lu] tlian tin's in'treciuent contact provides.' 

Sovrritl wr'itL'rs Have suggested that school professionals and 
rhili1r:eM t)riu'rjt dirocriy from the efforts exerted to help parents 
devL'iof) [)iirentin(] skills. "In general, children who have the 
hLMU't it ()1 know 1 rdfieatil e and caring parents . perfdrrii more, effec- 
tively tlian cfiildreM wfio lack the nurt^irance and interaction that 
results fr-oiii positive parenting" (Swick and Duff 1979 > p. 23). 
"Thu scfiool t)udget, tfie program of instruction, the expertise and 
tii;;e LOiiiin i tnien ts of [)"ersonn"el in the school system must all focus 
upon tfie advancement of effective parenting SMd the enhancement of 
active parent conc^erns as major objectives of the school system" 
(Bell 1980. p. 227). 

Schaefer' ( 1979 ) emphasized the impact of the qua! i ty of 
parental -te'dching by comparing it with the influence of teachers 
on fi child's intellectual development. He states that good tea- 
chers certainly do have an impact on children's learning but it is 
on a temporary basis because the child is sdiDh priDmdted to an- 
other pr^ofessidnal and the contact and influence is lost. Par- 
ents, on the other hand, influence the child's learning from 
birth to maturity. The duration of influence of parents exceeds 
that of anyone else. Therefore, so the argument goes, working 

with parents to help them develop parenting skills is a >)ery 

_ ' 1 

effective way to influence the child's cognitive development. 



Rrcontly the theiue of pcirDnting eduCcitioh appears to have 
hroadeneci tu a Lonceni for aH aspects of a child's , development 
rather- than coricefltratihc] oh cognitive, development alone: The 
idea is that if children are qoing to devc?1op physically, emotion- 
y. socially, morally, and intellectually a healthy home envi^ 
ronment is needed and that environment has to be arranged by some'- 
one other than the child. Children are dependent 5n adults to 
provide for their basic needs and if parents do not know how to 
provide for basic needs the children" are at a disadvantage, 
"Since children are living in the environment provided by their 
parents, it is vali.d to say that without better parents there can-, 
not be better children" (Gordon and Wallin'ig75. p. 159). Gordon 
and Kal 1 in continue: 

At evp|^' stage, from conception to the training of older 
cbll(iW^3 parents must, show good judgment. And such judg- 
ment mast rest Oh a solid basis of_infdrmation and under- 
^^^nding. _.To__dg_thei r job with a hi^h level of effec- 
tiveness parents today. should have a sound knowledge of 
the structure and functioning of the human body and of 
the princlples_pf health, maintenance: - Also,' they should 
have, some insight into the findings of such sciences as 
psychology arid sociology, as they relate. to the develop- 
ment gf_children.and their interactiori withj parerits. We 
have emphasizedthat pareriting-is not a science, but it 
does draw on the resources. and . accompl ishments of science 
in various fields (Gordon and Walliri 1975. p. 173=4). 

According to Bell (1980). school leaders generally believe 
that effective parenting has declined and the family i^ in 
trouble. He states that school s . as wel 1 as other institutions, 
have responsibility for promoting effective pareritirig (p. 227). 

Swick and Duff also describe the family as a changing irlsti-^ 
. ution which; will be strerigthened by support from school profes- 
sional s. 

■ C ' f 
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f\iruMits t()(i.iy iiioro thcin in the past must be guidance 
coufisolors, natr i tioni sts , facilitators, planners hud- ' 
tjot^akers, arid family iiiahagers. The complexity of par- 
enCiwg is such that many, unprepared adultshaye opted \ 
out of the parent role, and others have shifted. the re-\ 
'^.PPnsibil i ty to teachers, baby-si tters , and child-care \ 
workers. The impl ication of these changes . for. chj Idren., 
teachers, citizens, and parents are several; First, par- 
entingneeds tp become_a more cooperative process invo|^ 
ing everyone in the. community. Second, parents 'must re- 
ceive more preparation for their parenting role. Third, 
they need support and assistance. in_ma^pXainin§^ pro- 
ductive home-environment; Fourth ,. ther^ is an urgent . 
need for' a cLoser working r-eT^itJon^hip between home and 
school- fSwi&k and Duff 1^9, p., 6). ^ 

Parenting education is not a new idea in America. It has / 



been receiving organized attention at least since the early 1880s: 
Written itiaterial, first from Europe and then from the United 
States, was ri popular source of parenting inform.ation. Par- 
ent education has been a va i 1 abl e' f rom organizations, school dis- 
tricts, and departments of the fi?deral government. - 

There is general agreement, in the literature that both par- 
ents and children benefit when parents have skills necessary to be 
good parents. A number of sources of parenting help have been 
identified. The speci-fic interest of this researcher, however, 
was to determine how frequently - educators were asked to be the 
source of help, to identify the specific concerns about which par- 
ents asked educators, and to determine whether or not educators 
believed they were knowledgeable in these areas. 




CHAPTER II 

DESCRIPTIOf/oF THE sfuD? AND ITS FINDINGS 

The probl em of this expl oratory study was to determine 

whether or not parents of North Dakota school children sought \\e)p 

,from educators regarding parenting problems and concerns; to iden- ^ 

tifv the type of information for which help was sought; to deter- 

' . .\. . 

mine whether or not educators were willing to helfx parents when 

parents had/parenting problems; to Identify, the aspects of parent-. 

ing in which educators felt able to be helpful and those aspects 

■ in which educators felt unable to be helpful, and to learn the 

• ^ 

source of their parenting information. The ^a^a collected permit- 
ted an analysis to be made of the differences between each of the 
dependent variables and'^schbbl, category, willihghess of educator 
to be helpful to parents, sex of educators, marital status of edu- 
cator, number of chfldren educator had as a parent, public or pri- 
vate school, zchoo^ position, subject assignment, number of years 
of educational experience, institution from Which degree was- re- 

' ceived, parenting classes offered by school , parenting classes 
offered by a community organization, building enrollment, and dis-. 
trict enrollment. The two dependent variables were frequency of 
parental requests for help-wUh parenting problems and educators' 
perceived ability to be helpful to parents: 

7 
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[ Questionnaire Dev-€4<>pmeht 

, ^ ty: , ' ' ' 

; A questionnaire was developed which listed and described 

twelve aspects of parenting: (The instrument's contained in 
Apendix A.) Educators were asked to indicated" tTe 'number of times 
during a typical year parents would ask them for help with each of 
these twelve areas of par-enting.' They were also asked to checK 
which one of the fol lowing thr-ee\esponses most accurately descri- 
bed their ability to be helpfal with each" concern : I can be help- 
ful because I learned this in college, I can be helpful because I 
.learned this primarily elsewhere^ ''I can't be helpful unti-l I 
learn more about this: , 

The questionnaire also. SbT:icite(i the^educa tbr ' s Opinion aboat 
the proper role of the 'school in relafin? to parenting concerns/ 
Demographic informatibh ;was reqyested also. 

^ ' - 

Sample Selection and Data Col,lfee^ofi 

« random sample, of twenty-bhe North' Dakota schools was selec-, 

ted using a table of random numbers: The sample was stratified by 

accreditation level and by public or , private designation. (A map 

of the sample schools is located on .the following page;) 

North' Dakota schools were assigned an accreditation level ' by. 

the Department of • Publ ic Instructtoh. Several of the factors 

which influence the determination of the accreditation level are 

■size -of professional staff, size of student 'body, and resources 

which are av'ailable: Accreditation level 1 schools are generally . 

the larger schools with the most resources. 

_pne-rbbm rural schools and private schools with fewer than 

8 
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North DaliOttt 



111 



111 



? 3 
3 



5 
5 



ivr^ of Sample Schools 



1 s Aocreditttibh level 1 Spools 

2 » Accreditation jevej 2 Schoojs ' 

3 - A(xredi€itlon level 3 SchooU 

4 Nbn_-A(xr«dited Sdibbli 

5 Private Schools 



r . - _ - 

Figure 1: Locdc ion of Schools in tVie Sample 
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three teachers were not included in the sample pool because of the 
small number of educators and students involved in these schools. 
Schools which were predominantly Native American were also exclu- 
ded from the sample pool because of possible cuUaral diff-^rences 
which were not bein^-^asured but which might influence the res- 
ponses. 

Two accreditation level 1 public school districts were seTec- 
t:ed: One elementary, one middle or junior high school, and one 
senior high school were randomly selected from within each of' 
these districts when more than one school existed in that "tate- 
gory. 

Three public schools from accreditation H^v^l 2, foar from 
dccreditrition level 3, arid four froir the non -accred i ted public 
schools were also selected as part of the sample. Four schools 
with more than two teachers were randomly selected from all non- 
public schools in North Dakota. These were not stratified by aca-^ 
demic level but were considered to be one category. 

An administrator in each of the sample schools was asked if 
sh^/he would be willing to have the educators in that school ans- 
wer the pareritirig questionnaire. All of the administrators agreed 
to participate in the study. 

The researcher met with an admiriistratdr at each of the 
twenty-one schools and explained the purpose of the study, de- 
livered the questionnaires, and provided instructions for the ad- 
ministration of the instrument. Each administrator was asked to 
have all educators present at a faculty meeting to be scheduled in 
the next few weeks complete the questionnaire as the administrator 
road the di recti oris. Educators not present at the meeting were to 
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bt' e 1 i I'- nated ^ r\)iii the san-ple. i 

Cues t i onna i r-es were returned by all twenty-one school admim'- 
srr:itors: A tiota] of 376 educators out of approximately 440 pos- 



A ;.n\.Nle.^ of the sairple is found in table L The sample is 
desoTMbcLl viooordiruj to the number and percentage of responses in 



eaoh catt-.:oT-v o the independent variables: The years of edaca- 
1 1 .,]'\? ] e ^per- 1 enct^ . bu i 1 d i nq enrol linen t , and di^tt^ict enrollment 
data navi^ r^een «;rouped to -nake them more readable, but' the inter- 
wi i data VNore used in the statistical analysis. 



rj-eLjJencv of Re_(|uest_s Jor_ H eljD^ w 1 jth P a r e n t i n g P r o bj_e m_s 

f'K^ure . illustrates ^row m.dny of the 376 respondents had 
eaon o* the possible request-for-hel p scores between twelve and 
r\urtw-<i A score of twelve 'indicated that the educator was 
fievf' asked tor help with any of the twelve parent inq concerns. A 
SLUfe ot thi^^ty-six mdic^atcd that the educator reported being 
trT^iuentlv dsked for help with each of the twelve parenting con- 
ter-ns. Tht^ mean f re()Liency-of - reques t -f or-he 1 p score was 18,75, 
wh K h indi(.ated that the most common response of educators was 
thjf tlu-/ were sonietii'ies asked for help w.ith parenting problems: 



w 



i^-'le r-esi-VMidei' t s coivpieted the questionnaire. 



Pro f lie o f the Saftipl e 
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Jdble 1 
-P ROFILE - -Qf--SAMPLE 



Tot al Respondents 

School Category 

dccredi tdtipn level 1 
accreditation level 2 
^cc red j tat ign 1 evel 3 
non-accredi ted 
pri vate 

Willingness of Educator to be Helpful to 
Parents with Concerns 

w i 1 1 i n g 

unwi 1 1 1 ng 

uncer ta in 

misinterpretation ^ 

Sex of Educa tor 
femal e 
ma 1 e 

Marital Status of Educators 
ma r r 1 ed 
single 

s e pa r a t ed / d i v o r c ed 
widowed 



Number of Children to Whi ch ^Educa tor is a Parent 
none 



376 



or more 



School Pos i t ion 
teacher 

counselor 

admi ni strator 
1 i brarian 

Subject Assignment 
Engl i sh 

social studies 

sc ience 

mathematics 

vocational 'education 

music/arts 

special education 

physical education 

other assignments including elem. 
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education 



N 

179 
68 
61 

28 

-40 
376 



219 
21 
81 
48 

369 

208 
168 
376 

288 
73 
11 

376 

125 
49 
95 
62 
25 
11 
9 

376 

338 
11 
20 
5 

374 

21 
20 
19 
23 
34 
23 
25 
9 

170 
344 



48 
18 
16 
7 
11 
100 



58 
-6 
22 
13 
99 

55 

100 

77 
l9 
3 
1 

lee 

33 
13 

25 
17 
7 
3 
2 

100 

90 
3 
5 

-1 
99 

6 

5 

5 

6 

9 

6 

7 

2 
45 
91 



Tabl e 1 (Cdri^. ) 
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Years of Educational Experience 


N 


% 


1 or less 


17 


5 


2-5. 


.88 


20 


5-lD 


103 


27 


11-20 


97 


26 


21 or more 


73 


20 


Institution from Which. Degree Was Received 


370 


"98 






University of North Dakota 


39 


10 


North . Dakota . State . Uni vers i ty 


23 


6 


Mayville State College 


33 


9 


V§lley City State College 


62 




Concord ia. Col 1 ege . 


14 


4\ 


Modrhead State University 


14 


4\ 


Minot State Col 1 ege 


83 


22 


Jamestown Col 1 ege . . 


24 


6 


Dickinson S^te College 

7^ J 


14 


4 


Other Institutions / 


56 


14 




362 


96 


Parenting Classes Offered by the School 






ves 


104 


28 


^. no 


173 


46 


uncertain 


97 


26 




374 


ioe 


Parenting Classes Offered by a Comrriuhity 






Organ i zat i on 






yes 


191 


51 


no 


75 


20 


□ ncerta i n 


105 


28 




371 


99 


Building Enrollment 






under 100 


34 


.9 


100-200 


126 


33 


201-500 


89 


24 


501-800 


79 


21 


801-1200 








37? 


100 


District Enrol Imeht 






under 100 


28 


7 


} 100-200 


51 


15 


201-600 


88 


22 


6Q1-30QQ.. 


13 


3 


2001-7000 


.96 


26 


7001-10,1300 




-2-7 




376 


100 
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StajMstjcaj Analy sis of the Frequency of Reqaest-f or-Hel p 
Mean Scores and the Findings 



the Statistical Pacicage for. the Social Sciences (SPSS) sub- 
program \]NEWAY was Used to determine if there was a significant 
difference between f requency-of-reqaests-for-:hel p mean scores for 
each of the variable's groups. Significant differences were cal- 
culated for the f ol lowing variabl es : [ 1 ) school category, (2) 
willingness of educators tb be helpful to parents, (3) public, or' 
private school, ^(4) grade assignment, (5) school position, (6) 
subject assignment, (7) parenting classes offered by school, (8) 
parenting classes offered by a community- brgariizStibri (See table 
2). The least significant difference test (LSD) was used to de- 
termine between which of the groups the significant difference 
occurred: If the difference between two means was greater than 
the LSD, a significant difference existed. 

The SPSS SLTbprogram SCATTERGRAM was Used to determine the 
correlation between frequency of requests for help with parenting • 
concerns and the number of years of** professional experience, 
building enrollment, and district enrollment. There were no sig- 
nificant correlations between these variables. 



Frequency of requests for he l p wi th parenti ng concerns 
by School Category 



The frequency of requests for help was highest in level 2 
schools and lowest in the non-accredited schocns. Private^* school 
educators had the second highest frequency for requests for help. 
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Table 



VARIABLES WITH SiGNtri CANT AND.Nb^^ DIFFERENCES IN 

FREQUENCY-OF-REQUEST-FOR-HELP MEAN SCORES 



- Frequency of Requests 

Variables Help- 



School Category 



Willingness of Educator to be Helpful 
to Parents 

* 

Sex of Educator * 

Marital '"Status of Educator 

Number of Children Educator has as a 
Parent 

Public or Private School 
Grade Assl^|unent 
School Pc&ltlon 
Subject Asslg;fiinent 

V 

Number of Years of Educational Experience 

Institution from which Degree was Received 

Parenting tlasses Offered by School 

P^^ehtlhg Classes Offered by a Conmiunlty 
Organization 



. ^X 



Building Enrollment^ 
District Enrollment 



X indicates a difference slgutficauc lit 0.05 
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There was hot a statistical difference in the number of requests 
for help between level 3 and non-accredited schools, level 1 and 
private schools, and level 2 and private schools. 

f-F^eg<j; enC:y of reques4:s fov- tiielp w1t6 parehtihg concerns by 
Willingness of educators to be helpfa lto p arents 

There was a significant di f f erence ' i h the frequency of re- 
quests for help repo'rted by educators who were Willing to be help-^ 
ful to parents and those who responded that this was not part of 
the educator's job. There was also a significant difference in 
the frequency of requests for help reported by educators who were 

willing to be helpful and tKose who were undecided about the 

. _ ______ 

appropriateness of this action: 

Frequency of reque sts fo r helj^ ^^H4t v-ficH^^en t 4riq concerns , 
by priva-to or p ubli c school 
« 

Educators In private schools had significantly more requests 
for help than did educators In public schools. This iriformatiorf" 
was corroborated In more detail when ONEWAY was used to determine 
whether or not a significant difference exists for schools in dif- 
ferent categories. 



Trequefic-y^ -Q^re- q^e-st-s for help with parenting concerns 
by grade assignment 

i 

There was a significant difference between the frequency of 
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requests for help reported by edacators in high schools and those 
assigned to grades four, five, and six. Educators in high schools 
reported fewer requests for help than any other grade assignment. 
Educators assigned to grade 6 had significantly more requests for 
help than did those with kindergarten through twelve assignments. 

fj^equencxJlj:^^ 
by s chool pos ition^ 

f : ^ 

There was a significant difference in the frequency of re- 
"qoests inade of counselors and 1 i brarians , counselors and teachers, 
and counselors and administrators. Help was -requested from coun- 
selors more frequently than from those in the , other three 'posi- 
tions. Administrators also had significantly mor« requests for 
help than did teachers. 



Frequency of requests for help with paren tin g concerns 
by -su-bj e ct ass i gnment 



Seven pairs of groups were significantly different at the 
,0.05 level when the LSD test was used. Special education teachers 
received significantly more frequent requests for help than did 
mathematics, social studies, English, music/arts, vocational, or 
science teachers. Elementary educators including educators with 
mixed assignments reported significantly more requests for he\t^ 
than did mathematics teachers. 
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Fre(]^ueric^ of ret[_uests for help with parenting cbriceRis— by- 



pa ren t i n§ ^1 as^ . Hpf-f ( ^recl -b^M if^ school 



was also a significant difference in the frequency of requests 



Mare reqcjes*tf for help were received frjDm parents if the 
school had offi^'ed parenting classes; than if it had not. There 




from educators at sx:hddls where parenting classes were held arid 
where edaccitors \Here uncertain if parenting classes had been held. 



p a r e-n t j cj ass offered by a commuh i ty organization 

The most requests for help were reported by educators who 
taught in communities where parenting classes had been offered 
by a community organ i za t.i dh . There was a significant difference 



commanities where parenting classes had been held and where they 
had not been held. The same was true where parenting classes had 
been held and where respondents were uncertain whether or not par- 
enting classes had been available; 

The relationship between community parenting classes and the 
high frecjuency of requests for help from educators was ridt heces- « 
Sdr'ily cause arvd effect. It ;s possible that the classes made - 
parents more aware of the acceptability of asking questions about 
their" concerns. It may also indicate that there was a strong de- 
sire for more parent'] nq i hfbrma t i oh i h these commUni ties and 
classes were offered for that reason: Both the number of requests 
and the parenting classes might have had a common origin. 



F r eg u e n cy__o/_ reque s_t s_ f o r he 1^ -w i4^^^a^ n t i n g con c e r -fihS by 



'in the number of requests for help with parenting concern 
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Statist ical Aha1ys-is- ^^tH^bi 1 itv-to-B€-Hei^ Mean Scoi^es 

Respondents were asked to check one of thre^ columns which 
indlca^tied how able they felt they could be to parents with each 
* parenting concern: A scor^ of. three points was given when a- res- 
pondent checked the "! can be helpful because I learned this'pf!^ 
marily in college" coljjmn. Two points were given when the respon- 
'dent checked the^^'I can be helpful because I learned this primar- 
ily elsewhere" column, and one point was^ given when^he "I can't 
ije helpful until I learn more aboat this", column-w'as checTTfed. 

The highest poss#le score was 36, which indicated that the 
respondent felt able to be helpful with each of the twelve parent- 
ing concerns because these concerns had been studied In college. 
The lowest possible score was twelve: A score of twelve indicated 
that the respondent felt unable to be helpful with any of the 
twelve concerns until more had been learrjed in each area. The 
mean frequency of the ab1 1 1 ty-to-be-hel j3f ul scores was 25.81. An 
i 1 lustration of the distribation of the abi 1 ity- to-be- helpful 
scores for the 376 respondents, is included in figure 3. 

The most popular respibnse was, "I can be helpful because 1 
learned this elsewhere": Few persons indicated that they were 
able to be helpful with all twelve concerns because they had 
learned about all of them in college. Even fewer respondents In- 
dicated that they couldn't be heljDful with most of the concerns 
until they learned more about them. 
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StM4-s-t4^-a7l- A-r>a^ ys i s of th e -Ab44v^ y^tb- Mean- Scores - 

arid the Findings 

' the SPSS subprogram ONEWAY was ysed to determ'ihe if there was 
a significant 'difference between the frequency of the ability-tb- 
be-he1pful meari score ahrf each of the variable's grpups. Signifi- 
.cant differences were discerned for the following variables: (1) 
willingness of educators to be helpful to parents:, (2) school pos- 
ition, (3) parenting classes offered by a community brgariizatibh, 
and (4) degree-awarding i hsti tut ibrt. ^ 

The SPSS subprogram SCATTERSRAM was used to determine the 
correlation between the abi 1 i ty-to-be-he1 pful scores and the num- ^ 
ber of years of professional experience, building enroll men t, and 
district enrbllmeht. A cbrrelatioh coefficient of 0:15 (signifi- 
cant at .002) was calculated for, the ability to be helpful ani the 

__ ^ » 

nomber of years of professional experience. 

The independent variables with and without significantly dif- 
ferent abil ity-tb-be-helpful mean scbres are ihdicSted in table 3. 
A brief description of these findings is found in the text which 
fol lows : 

Abf^+|jg ^^_ be by wvl 1 inqhess of educator to be helpfol 

There was a signif icanf^^di^'ference b^etween the ability to be 

helpful and the willingness df'educatbrs to be helpful tb parents, 

» __ 

The mean was significantly higher for those educators who were 

willing to be helpful and those who were uncertain whettier or not 

th>s was a part of the educator's dob. There was also a sigirffi- ^ 
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Table 3 



V-arr Kib^cs WLLli -Sign it leant aitd Non-sj^iijrf irear 
; Abtltty-Co~Be~Hel:pfQl Mean Scores 



Variables Ability £o be Helpful 

to Patents 



School Category 

Willingness of Educator to be Help- 
^ Lul to Parents 

Sex of Educator 

Marital Status of Educator 

Nuiliber of Cliildfen Educator has as 
a Parent 

Public or Private School 

r.rade Asstgnjtient 

School Position 

Subject Assignment 

Number of Years of Kducatidhal 
Experience 

Degree-awarding Ihstitutidh 

l^areriting Classes Offered by School 

Parenting Classes _ Of fered by a 
Community Organization 

Building Enrollment 

District Enrollment 



i lul i :i L^'s a d I f feronce slp.iU f i cant at 0.0 5 
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^c^nt difference in the ability to be helpfal between edacators who 
reported that assisting parents was part of their job and those 
who appeared to have misinterpreted the open-ended question which 
vyas concerned with their willingness to:he1p parents with their 
cdricerris. • 

« 

Ability to be helpful by schdal-posit ibh 

There was a ,^.|:gpi f icant difference in the ability to be help- 

- - 

ful reported betWe^ counselors and teachers and between coansel- 
ors and administrators. Counselors reported that., they were able 
to assist parents more frequently than did administrators . tea- 
chers, or librarians. * . 

Abil ity-to-be-he-lfi fU1 scbr ^s-^or-rel ated with number of years of 
edacational experience 

^ > ■ 

The SPSS subprogram SCATTERGRAM indicated an r of -0.15 be- 
tween the total abil ity-td-be^helpful scores and the number of 
years of edacational experience. This was significant at the 
d. 002 level . * 

The negative correlation indicated that those with little 
experience checked cdlumn 3 ^they were able to be helpful because 
they learned about this cdhcern in schddl ) more frequently than 
did those with many years of experience: Those with considerable 
experience were likely to indicate that they coald be helpfal be- 
cause they had learned the necessary information elsewhere. Only, 
one composite abi 1 i ty-td-be-hel pf ul scdre was less than 13. This 
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inilu:(iteti that <i1iiibst <\U persons checked th^t they were able to 
be helpful: It*w<is the socirce of their information college 
classes or elsewhere -- whicJi correlated with experience. 

These rt^sults c()uld indicate that more time is spent on con- 
cerns that par^.Mits iiidy ask about in collecje classes today than in 
ye<^rs past: It could also sagqest that people are remembering 
best what they have learned' from their most recent formal educa- 
tional experif?nces rather than from classes held sbrrie years ago. 
Also, persons with many years of experience have had more oppor- 
tunities fr^oin which to learn than have educators who are jujt be- 
(jtnniru] their professional activities. 

Abilitj' to be hel pful b^y inst i tution from w-hic-h^ -ttie 
decjree was rec eive d 

There was a significant difference in the ability to be help- 
ful by institution f roffi^ which the degree was received, the LSD 
test indicated the significant difference existed between North 
Dakota State University (NDSU) and (1) Mayville Stat'e College, (2) 
Concordia College, (3) Mindt State College, (4) Jamestown College. 
(5) all other institutions, (6) University of North Dakota, and 
'(7) Valley City State. College. Educators at North Dakota State 
University had a higher mean abi 1 i ty-to^be-hel pf ul, score than did 
educators at the other institutions listed: This indicated that 
NDSU '^graduates were more likely than other graduates to report 
that they were able to be helpful because they had learned about 
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the concerns iri college classe?;: 

Thert? vi<\\ tilso (i sitinit icdnt difference in mean' abi 1 ity-to-be- 
helpfijjf score from graduates of Valley City and Mayville. Valley 
City (jrddudtt?s more frequently checked that they were able to be 
helpful because they learned about the c^cern in college than 
were graduates of Mayville. 

The scope of this study didn't provide an explanation for the 
difference in scores. Further study could seek an answe?r by com- 
paring course curricula at each of the institutions. The differ- 
• ehces could be a result of the schooj positions held by graduates 
of the different institutions. 

Counselors had high scores. If many of the counselors in 
this sample are NDSU graduates this would be reflected in the 
scores for the institution. Other unidentified factors may also 
be influencing the abi 1 i ty-td-be = hel pful Scores . 



A bility to be helpful by parenting c-^a ^^es^ ^fered-^ a 
conimunity organizatio n 

There was "a significant difference in the perceived ability 
to be helpful by educators in communities where parenting classes 
had been held and those where no parenting classes had been held. 
The mean abi 1 i ty=td-be-^hel pful score was higher in commani ties * 
where parenting classes had been offered. ^ ' 

The reasons for these differences were not provided by the 
statistical analysis, of course, but two possible explanations may 
be that (1) the educators attended the parenting classes and this 
increased their ability to be helpful or (2) that parents. in these 
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Loniiiiufi it i es liacl as Red educators for help and th^ educators had 
locirned thfocKjh^ doi ncj and gained confidence in their ability to be 
he]p.ful . 

\ . _ 

Analysis of the Fre<jue^c^-of -j^^qii^^t p- Scor'^B-s 
- for^ Lach of the Twel ve Pare nti ng Conce^nj 

The researcher vvas interested iH finding out which of the Ni 
twelve parenting concerns educators were being asked for helj/with 
by parents: Table 4 reports the percentage of responses from edu- 
cators in the combined "sometimes" and "frequently" categories. 
The parenting concerns are ranked from those generating the most 
frequent to the least frequent questions. 

The Chi -square test was used to determine if there was a sig- 
nificant difference between (ij the frequency of requests for help 
with each of the individual parenting concerns iPd (2) each of the 
independent variables except years of educational experience, 
bui Iding enrol Iment, and district enrol Iment. Any chl-sqaare 
valaes which were at the 0.05 level were determined to be signifi- 
cant. Table 5 indicates which pairs of variables were significan- 
t ly d i f ferent . ^ 

One-way analysis of variance was used to determine if there 
was a significant difference between the frequency of requests for 
help with each of the individual parenting concerns and (1) number 
of years of educational experience, (2) building enrollment, and 

jKk 

(3) district enrollment. An F-Value was considered to be signifi- 
cant if it was at the 6.05 level. ' 

The significant differerxces which existed for each parenting 

, -. - < 
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Tab If h 



KiiiikUig of Parenting Cbuceruij by Frequency 
Requests for Help 



Combined Sometimes and 
Rank Parenting Concern Frequently Categories 



1 S tljhulat irig Intellectual Develop- 
ment 81 

2 Developing Effective Discipline 

Techniques 61 

3 Setting Realistic Expectations 60 

^ Recognizing Deviant Develbpiheht 

and Appropriate Sources of Help 58 

A Building Children's Self-Esteem 58 

6: Guiding Children's Social Develop- 
ment J 48 

7 . Improving Hiimah In terac t ibh Through 

Good Communication Skills 41 

8: Assisting Children's Emotional 

Development 40 

9. Assisting in the Developuneht of a 

Value System 38 



10. Promoting Moral Development 33 



P^s 
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11. Selecting Safe and Stimulaing 

Play Objects and Activities 28 



12. Providing for the Pj^sical Needs 

of Children 26 



cbricerh arid each of the ihdepehdeht variables are indicated in 
table 5. A brief discussion of the findings related to each of 
the independent variables is included in the following paragraphs. 



fere nee between school categories and ten of the twelve parenting 
concerns. The two exceptions were stimulating intellectual devel- 
opment and providing for the physical needs of children; ^ 

Educators in accreditation level 2 schools reported the most 
frequent requests for help with these seven concerns: developing 
effective discipline techniques, guiding children's social devel- 
opment, promoting moral development, assisting children's emotion- 
al development, improving human interaction through good communi- 
cation, assisting in the development of a value system, and selec- 
ting safe arid stimulatirig play objects arid activities. Accredita- 
tiori level 1 educators reported the second most frequent requests 
for help relating to the development of a value system. Educators 
in private schools had the second most frequent requests for help 
from parents with each of the other six concerns. 

Educators in private schools reported the highest frequency- 
of-request-for-help scores relating to building children's self- 
esteem, setting realistic expectatidris , arid recogriizirig deviant 
developmerit arid appropriate sources of help. Educators in accre- 
ditation level 2 schools had the second highest frequehcy-of- 
request-for-help scores for each of these three concerns. Educa- 
tors in the non-accredited schools were asked for help with each 




;e#M4g--GOnt e r ri s 



ehi-squareMttgsts indicated that 




was a significant dif- 
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table 5 

: - :Varia6ieH With Significant aitci Noil- stRi'iif leant Dlffereflces in 
" > Frequency of- ^ G quct3tii for Help 
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X indicates a difference significant at 0.05 
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concern les^s frequently' than were educators in any other category; 

</ 

Will ingness of edncators to be helpful and parenting concerns 

Chi-square tests indicated that there was a significant dif- 
ference between the willingness of educators to be helpful and 
three parenting conce|^ns--guiding children's social development, 
promo t i ng moral development , and assi sti ng chi Idren ' s emotional 
development. In each of these cases, educators reported being 

willing to help parents with parenting concerns reported being 
asked for help much more frequently than did those educators who 
were 'not receptive to assuming this task.' 

Sex of the educator and parenting concerns 

Eight of the parenting concerns had significantly different* 
scores for males and females. These were; developing effective 
discipline techniques, guiding ^h-ildren's social development and 
appropriate sources of help, providing for* the physical needs of 
children. Improving human Interaction through develdjDmerit of a 
value system, and selecting safe and stimulating play objects and 

4 - - 
activities. 

Females reported more frequent requests for help related to 
discipline techniques; social, emotional, arid, ^devlarit development 
arid appropriate sources of help; and selecting "play objects and 
activities. Males reported more frequent requests for help with 
concerns related to physical needs, communication skills, and. the 
development of a value system. 
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Parents may be even more likely to choose females rather than 
males as a source of help than these findings indicate, ho^^ver; 
because parents tended to ask counselors and administrators for 
help much more frequently than they asked teachers and librarians. 
In this study the majority of both the counselor^ and the adminis- 
trators were mafes. / 



Marital status of ed ucators and parenting concerns 

t 

There were no significant relationships between the marital 
status of educators and any of the twelve parenting concerns. This 
non-school-related variable appeared not to influence parents' se- 
lection from whom to request he>p with parenting concerns. 

Number of children ^and parenting concerhs 

''C 

Whether or not the educator was a parent did not appear to 
influence the parents*' choice of who to go to for help. There 
were no sighif icaht differences between this variable and any of 
the twelve parenting concerns. 

Public and private school and parenting concerns 

When the frequency-of-request-for-help scores of all educa- 
tors in public schools were analyzed for differences with those of 
the educates in private schools significant differences were in- 

> - - 
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died ted between this independent variable and two parenting con- 
cer-ns: gniding rJiildren'5 social development and setting realis- 



tic expectations. Educators in private schools had considerably 
more requests for help with both of these parehtirig concerns than 
did public school educators, - ' 



Grade a ssignme nt an d pare n t j ng con e erns 




Six of the parenting concerns had significantly different 



scores when analyzed by grade assignment of educators. Parents of 
ch>1(j5ren in grades three through five sought help with social de^ 



velbpment the most frequently and parents of senior high students 
the least frequently: 

Edacators reported receiving more request^ related to stimu- 



lating intellectual development than about* any other cdhcern. 
Every educator assigned to the third grade rieported being asked 
about this concern. Educators assigt^d to fourth and fifth grades 
also reported being asked for help with this concern very fre- 
quently. In fa^, at least seventy-five percent of the educa- 
tors with every grade assigrimeht reported being asked questions 
about stimulating intellectual development. 

Edacators with kindergarten through sixth grade assignments 
reported receiving more frequent questions from parents ^rel ated to^ 
the setting of realistic expectations than did educators of older 



tions - about recognizing deviant development and a^^bpriated 
sources of help. 

_ L __ 

Parents tended hot to ask educators assigned to the primary 



I 



A 




Students. These same educators reported receiving the most ques- 
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grades about the developmeht of a value system. E-ducatprs with 
fourth grade assfgrinViits'' " reported ^BeffiV *a''S*l?ed ^ ^^bGlir ^^thl^' WrF 
bften^ than did educators with other assignments; Educators as- 
signed to sixth and seventh grades were frequently asked for help 
with this concern, tod. 

There was also a significant difference in the frequency of 
requests for help to select safe and stimulating play objects and 
activities and grade assignment. Few educators at the junior and 
senior high levels reported being asked for help with this'con- 
cern. Educators .with kindergarten through grade two assignments 
reported being asked for help with this concern most often; 

School position and parenting concerhs ; 



There were significant di f ferences in the f reqaency-of- 
request-for-helj) scores; and all parenting concerns except for the 
selection of play objects and activities. Counselors were asked 
for help with each of these eleven CQncerns much more. of ten than 
were educators with other assignments. Administrators tended to 
be selected as the source of help more often than teachers or 
librarians. 

Subject assignment and par e nting concerns 



Significant diffierences existed between the f requehcy-df - 
reqaest-for-help scores reported for recognizing' deviant develop- 
eht and appropriate sources of help, providing for"the physical 
needs of children, anS selecting play objects and - activities and 
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the subject a.%s i gnmerit "of educators.. Educators with sjDeciaA.eduT 
cation assignments reported receiving the most frequent requests 

_ . h _ 

for help with this concern. Educators with elementary assignments 
reported the next highest number o;^ requests of help; 

Parents tended to ask physical education teachers for help 
when they had concerns. about physical development. Special educa- 
tion and physical education educators were asked for help with 
questions related to the selection of play objects and activities 
•"-more often than were educators with other assignments. ^ 

Njimbej^-of — r-s of educational experience a nd parenting concerns 

The only parenti ng^ concern which was significantly different 
.by years of educational experience was that which was concerned 
witfl^the development of a value system. Those who reported the 
most requests for help with values development had the most years 
of educational experience: Parents chose to get help with this 
concern from persons who were not just out of college but who were 
more mature. . . " 

Degree-granting I'nsti-tution and pare nting co ncerns 

No significant differences existed between this independent 
variable and any of the twelve parenting concerns. Parents did 
not seek help from educators because of the educational institu- 
tion from which the educator had graduated. 
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^jjl^tj aj s^^^ ng concerns 

Parents asked educators for -help with nine of the twelve 
parenting concerns more frequently when parehtihg classes had been 
offered eitfeier by the school district or by a community organiza- 
tion than when the classes had not been offered. These nine con- 
cerns about which more questions were asked were: developing 
effective dVscipline techniques, building children's self-esteem, 
guiding chil Aden's social development, stimulating Intellectual 
development, promoting moral development, assisting children's 
emotional development, setting realistic expectations, recognizing 
deviant development and appropriate sources of help, and imjDrdving- 
human interaction through good communication: In no instances did 
educators get fewer requests for help after parenting classes had 
been offered. \ 

Buijding^ enrol Iment and parenting con cerns 
u 

Th^re was a significant difference in building enrol Ifi^rit and 

the f requency-of-requests-for-hel p with 'social development and the 

selection of play .objects and activities. Educators employed, in 

ft 

the middle-sized schools had the most requests for help with both 
of these concerns: Educators assigned- to the largest schools were 
seldom asked about either of these concerns. 

Requests for help In areas other t^i^t^ ie twe . l ve -c^n€ems , 

Educators were asked to indicate a?eat other than the twelve 
parenting concerns for which parents came to them with questions: 
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Educators reported that parents asked them questions about the 

fol Vowing concerns : 

obtaining financing for post-secondary education 

choosing an appropriate musical instrument to play or compo- 
sition to perform 



''controlling drinking, smoking, and drags 
handling peer pressure 
setting vocational ^oals 

improving reading skills ■ " 

improving attitude toward school 
teaching sex education 

controlling weight ^ . 
influencing dating 

helping child to cope with divorce . 

setting TV viewing limits 

' helping child cope with death 

helping child develop study habits : 

meeting needs of gifted and talented children 

assisting child to fit into junior high social system without 
rejecting home values 

establishing worthwhile summer programs 

Educators not only had received requests for help, as eviden- 
ced by this list, but the requests were important enough to be re- 
membered: Some of the items from this list could be included in 
the; original twelve concerns, but, others are' concerns which the 
questionnaire did not address. ; . 
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Analysis of the Differences Between Ab ility to b e- 
Relpful with Each Parenting Concern and Each of the 
independent Variables 



Educators were asked to Indicate how able they were to be 
helpful to parents with each of the twelve parenting cdhcerns by 
checking one' of the following three categories: 

(1) I can't be helpful until I learn more about this' / 

(2) I can be helpful because I learned thi s ' primari ly else- 
where ' . 

(3) I can be helpful because I learned this primarily in col- 
lege 

The percentage of educators who indicated that they were able to 
be helpful to parents with each concern is reported in table 6. 
The concerns are ranked from the one which educators perceived' 
themselves to be able to be the most helpful to'the one which edu- 
cators perceived themselves to be least helpful to parents. 

Over half of the responding educators -reported that they were 
able to be helpfal in the area of stimulating intellectual devel- 
opment because they had learned about this concern in college: 
For only two other concerns did more educators report college 
rather than "elsewhere" as the source of the information. These 
were setting realistic expectations, and recognizing deviant de- 
velopment and appropriate source of help. 

Over seventy percent of the educators reported learning 
about moral development arid di scijDl ihe . techniques someplace other 
than in college classes: Experience, 'personal reading, or non- 
college classes maybe possible sources of information about 
moral development and discipline techniques. 
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Table 6 





RANKING OF PARENTING CONCERNS BY AEILITY 
EDUCATORS TO BE HELPFUL 


OF 






% combined Helpi^- 




Rank 


Parenting Concern 


Categories 




1 


Stimulating tntetXectual De- 
velopment 


97 * 




1 


Building Children's Setf-Esteem . 


97 




3 


Developing Effective Discipline 
Techniques 


95 






Guiding Children's Social Develop- 
ment 


9b 




A 

6 


Promoting Moral Development 
Setting Realistic Expectations 


90 

88 




7 


Improving Human _ Interaction through 
Good Communicat ion 


86 




7 


Providing for the Physical Needs 
of Children 


86 




9. 


Assisting Children's Emotional De- 
velopment 


84 




io. 


Recognizing Deviant Development 
Appropriate Sources of Help 


83 




ii. 


Assisting in the Development of a 
Value System 


81 




12. 


Selecting Safe and St iraula ting 
Play Objects and Activities 


76 

> 
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The parenting concerns with £he "highest percentage of" res- 
. ponses in the "I can't be helpful until I learn more about this" 
category were (1) selecting safe and stimulating play objects and 
activities, and (2) assisting in the development of a value 
system: ^ Very few educators reported being asked for help with 
either of^ese two concerns, however. 

The researcher 'has' some questions about accaracy of the 
ability^to^be^helpful responses because of consents written by 
many educators when they were responding to an open-ended ques- 
tion wh'ich was soliciting information about their attitudes to- 
ward helping parents: A number of educators stated that they 
•thought it would be appropriate to help parents 'who had qcrestions 
about parenting concerns but they did hot feel they knew enough 
about the concerns to be helpful. Perhaps the educators felt 
less ^ble to be helpful when they were thinking of applying the 
information than when they were evaluating their general informa- 
tion Oh each concern. 

Tbe chi-square test was -used to determine if there was a 
significant difference between the ability-to-be-helpful scores 
for each parenting concern and each of the independent variables 
except for (1) number of years of educational' experience, (2) 
building enrollment, and (3) district' enrollment. The statistic 
cal test used in these instances was the one-way analysis of var- 
iance. The level at which significance was declared was 0.65: 
The parenting concerns and independent;;:variables with significant 
and non-significant abi 1 i ty^to-be-helpful scores are indicated tn 
table 7. • 

A brief discussion aboat the Significant differences is pro- 
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vided in the fbnowihg paragraphs: 



School category and_parentiriq concerns 

The abil ity-to-be-helpful scores were significantly differ- 
ent for two parenting concerns--assisting in the development of a 
value system and selecting play objects and acti vities--when 
analyzed by school category. 

Level 2 and private schools had the smallest percentage of 
educators who reported they were unable to be helpful to parents 
in the development of a value system by their children. Level 1 
educators had the highest percentage of educators who reported 
learning about the devel dprnerit of a value system in college. 
Educators generally reported learning about this concern some- 
where other than in their formal classes. Private school educa- 
tors reported the highest percentage of "abl e-el sewhere" respon- 
ses. The private schools in this study were all church-owned so 
it is likely that the private school educators' source of infor- 
mation on the development of a value system was church-related: 

Almost three-fourths of all educators reported being unable 
to be helpful to parents with the selection of play objects and 
activities. Educator^ in level 2 and private schools had the 
highest percentage of educators who indicated that they could be 
helpful to parents with this cbhcerh. 

H- i^lihqness to be helpful to parents and parentiniq ^on^ns 

There was a significant difference between the willingness 
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Table 7 



VARIABLES WITH, S IGNIFICANT AND NON--SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 
IN ABILITY-TO -BE-HE LPFUL SCORES 



Discipline 
Techniques 



Self-es teem 



, - t . - 

Socia l Devel opment 



Intellectual 
D e velopm ent 



Moral Developmen-^ 



Emotional Development 



R ealistic Expectations 
jj«:^ij>_nt- Dev el opment 



Physical Needs 



C ommunication Skills 
Value Svstem 



S e 1 e c L i n Play Objects 
and Ac L 1 V i L ies 



it afoM aifforence significant at 0.05 
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of educators to be helpful to parents and guiding children's 
social development, recognizing deviant development and appropri- 
^ ate sources of help, and providing for the physical needs of 
Children. The majority of edacators were willing to be helpful 
to parents with this concern and reported learning about it some- 
place other than in college classes. Those who indicated it was 
not the educator's job to be helpful to parents were more likely 
to report they were able to be helpfal because they learned about 
social development in college than were educators who were will- 
ing to be helpful or were uncertain if they wished to be helpful. 

Educators who indicated a willingrfess to be helpfal to par- 
ents in recognizing deviant development were also likely to re- 
port themsel^ves as able to be helpful. Those who indicated that 
helping parents was not a part of the educator's job were likely 
to report that they were not able to be helpful antil they 
learned more about the concern. Almost half of all edacators re- 
ported that they were able to be helpful because they had learned 
about this concern in college. Informa-1 learning experiences did 
not appear to be as common a source of Information aboat deviant 
development as was the ca^se with some other concerns. 

The majority of educators reported being willing to help par- 
ents learn how to provide for the physical needs of children: 
They also reported that they were able because they had learned 
about physical needs of children someplace other than in college. 
I found it interesting that all educators who reported that they 
were not willing to be helpful with this cdhcerh perceived them- 
selves to be able to be helpful , however:. 
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Se^ of educator and parenting concerns .. ■ 

Female educators ^ were not only more likely than males to 

report that they were abl e to -be helpful to parent-s with the stim^ 

■ y 

ulating _ir>tenectaa1 development concern but thatr4hey had learned 
about the concern in college; In general, however, educators 
reported more confidence in .^ir ability to be helpful to parents 
in stimalating intellectual development than with any other con- 
cern . 

Females were also more likely than males to report being able 
to be helpful to parents wHth the recognition of deviant develop^ 
ment and appropriate sources of help. More females indicated 
learning about this concern in college than did males, also. 

Marital status -of educator and parenting coffcerns 

A significant difference existed between marUal status of 
educators and the selection of play objects and activities. Mar- 
ried educators were more likely to Indicate that they could be 
helpful to parents with this concern than were sinfle educators: 
They learned about the concern someplace other than in" college 
courses. 

Gr ade assignment ^n^ w^en^i-ng concerns 



Selecting play objects and acti vi ties- was the" only parenting 
concern with significantly different, ability-to-be-helpful scores 
by grade assignment. Educators with kindergarten through grade 
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five dssignmehts were more able to be helpfal with this' "icfbncern 
than were edacators "assigned to older students. Educators with 
kindergarten and first' grade assignments reported learning about 
this concern in college classes more frequently than did (educa- 
tors with other assignments. 

School position artS^ parenti nq concerns 

Significant differences existed .between the ability-to-be- 
helpful scores for seven of the parenting"^ concerns and the school 
position of the educators. All counselors reported being able to 
help parents establ ish disci pi ine techniques; build children' s 
self-esteem; guide social, moral, and elTidtidnal development; 
recognize deviant development; and assist in the development of a 
value system: An overwhelming majority of '^counselors reported 
learning about all of these concerns except for moral d^veldprneht 
in col lege. 

All administrators reported being able to be helpful with 
discipline techniques, as well as esteem, social, and moral devel- 
opment. However, they reported learning about these cdhcerns 
someplace other than in college classes. 

/Most teachers reported that they could be helpfuH to parents 
with these seven concerns bat the majority of them reported that 
they learned about them someplace other than college classes. All 
librarians reported being able to be helpful to parents who had 
questions e^feout deviant development because they had learned about 
this concern in college. 
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SubJect^s^^^q fflHent and parenting concerr]^ 

------ ^ 

All edacators with vocational education _and special educa- 
tion assignments indicated that'they were able to be helpful with 
the social development concern. One-fourth of: these educa-tors had 
learned about social, development in college and the rest had 
learned about the topic someplace else. 

All physical educatioh teachers reported being able to answer 
parents' questions about phys^ical needs of children. Vocational 
education and physical education educators' were most likely to 
report that they Were able because they had learned about this 
concern in college. Special education educators had the highest 
percentage of respondents in the "able to be helpful because I 
learned it elsewhere" category. ; > . 

All physical education teachers perceived that they were able 
to help parents with concerns about the development igf a value 
system and the selection of play objects and activities, also. 
The majority of these educators had studied about the selection of 
play objects aod activities in college classes, but information 
about values tended to have been learned elsewhere. 

Ngber^j^-ye ^ educational experience and parenting cdncer-fvs- 

The educators who reported that they were able to be helpful 
tj^:parents with concern^ related to discipline techniques, self- 
esteem, intellectual development, setting realistic expectations, 
and s(?lecting play objects and activities had fewer years of educ- 
ation^1\experience than did those who were able to be helpful 
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because they had learned about the concerns someplace other than 
in college or those who did not feel able to be helpful. A change 
in the curricalam at teacher education institutions is sug^gested 
by these findings. 



All Dickinson State College graduates reported being able to 
be helpful to parents with emotional development concerns and half 
of these educators indicated that they had learned aboat emotional 
development in col lege: Over hal f of the graduates of North 
Dakota State University reported learning about this concern in 
college. Most Roorhead State University graduates in the sample 
reported being able to be helpful but only seven percent reported 
learning about the subject in college, ^ 

North Dakota State University was the^only institution with a 
high percentage of graduates who indicated that they had learned 
about the physical needs of children in college classes. North 
Dakota State University had a high hurriber of vocational education 
graduates and they reported learning aboat physical needs in col- 
lege. Graduates of this institution were also more likely than 
graduates from other institutions to report that they were able to 
be helpful with values development because they had learned about 
it in col lege: Education students in different col leges and 
universities apparently have had different learning experiences. 



Degree-gri 



i-tu-tidhs and parenting conc erns 
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Parenting c1ass€S-4n^^f^ntirig concerns • 

Educators who felt able to be helpful to parents and the 
availability of parenting classes in the contrlunity br school dist- 
rict go hand in hand. At least, this appears to hQ true for the 
concerns related to discipline techniques, emotional development, 
setting realistic expectattdns , recognizing deviant djBvelopment , 
prt^yiding for" the physical needs, and selecting play objects and 
activities. The findings from this study did not provide a reason 
for this relationship. It is possible that. the teachers felt more 
able because they, too, learned from the parenting classes or that 
the teachers who felt able to be helpful to parents promoted the 
parenting classes. 



Willingness of Educator^ to B e H e l pful to Parents 

Helping parents develop parenting skills is not likely to be 
a part of any educator's contract. Since it is not a task they 
are required to do it seemed important to determine what educa- 
tors' opinions were regarding helping parents with their parehtirig 
concerns. Just because parents have reported that they would 



first seek help from educators when they have parenting problems 
does not mean that the educators would welcome this additional 
responsibility. In an open-ended question on the questionnaire 
respondents were asked their opinions about the proper role of the 
school in relating to parenting concerns. They were^/; asked ' if 
helping parents with their concerns was part of the educator's job 
and if they were willing to be helpful to parents: Thirteen per- 
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cent of the respondents appeared to misinterpret the question. 
Their responses . suggested that they interpreted the^Uestion to be 
whether or hot they, would be willing to parent the children rather 
than if they would be willing to help parents learn how to be- 
come better parents.. One respondent indicated that he would 'be 
willing to parent if parents would fie willing to teach. , 

Fifty-eight percent of the respondents indicated that they 
would be willing to help parents with their parenting concerns, 
especially if the problem affected school achievement or school 
behavior.' The student's home life was reported as being an imporT- 
taht factor in the student's school performance so .it was felt 
helping the parents might make a big dii^ference in the 
s educational development. The child w^ expected to bene- 
fit when all worked together. ' ■ 
Some respondents suggested that the educator should recog- 
nize his limitations and make referrals when he did not feel ^ able 
to be helpful. Others stated that -^t was something educators 
should be willing to do but they, personally, did hot know enough 
about the parenting cohcerhs to be helpfalc This response was 
given frequently even though the individuals just had checked 
columns indicating that th^ were able to be helpful because the 
concerns had been learned in college or elsewhere. 

A number iDf respondents commented that the schools must sup- 
port the parents in their ^fforts to rear children and the par- 
ents must support the educators in their efforts to teach child- 
ren. Many educatb^^'- — ijidicated a willingness to work with con- 
cerned parents.: The ideal situation would be for parents and 
teachers to share concerns, according to several educators. 
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Twenty-three per-cent of the educators had reservations about 
the role educators shoQld play in helping parents. Some hesita- 
ted because they did not want to intrude into family affairs, 
others because they had ho time for additional responsibility. 

A namber of educators suggested that parenting classes be 
offered through tfi^ school district. This would provide parents 
thg opportunity to have their questions about parenting concerns 
answered without adding to the work load of educators. Other 
respondents stated that educators were^ not experts in the area of 
parenting so parents iriay get better information by attending." 
classes taught by knowledgeable persons" than by seeking ^elp from 
maoy educators. Qne educator ' wrote that the family unit had 
changed so much since he started teaching that he' needed to learn 
more about the family and its concerns, also. 

Several educa'tdrs suggested that. a partial solution to the 
problem of parents being unprepared for their role was to. offer 
classes. on parenting to high school students. The students woald 
then be prepared for their futare roles as adults. Another edij- 
cator wrote, almost as. if in response, that, although parenting' 
classes for h igh school" students may be a suggested solation to 
the problem, students wool d be unl i kely -to rlmember enough infor- . 
niation or solutions to problems they were not yet experiencing to . 
eliminate the negd - for further 'help 'when they actually became 
parents. 

Only six percent stated that helping parents 'with their 
parenting concerns was not part of the educator's job. Some 
wrote that teachers weren't able to be helpful with many of the 
concerns. Others said they were tired of having parents "dump" 
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their responsibilities bri educators. 
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CHAPTER 3 

eoNetosiONS . 

Findings from 4: He study permit the following conclusions: 
1. Parents of North Dakota school children do ask edacators 
for h6lp, with pai-enting concerns: . 

. 2: Some parenting concerns (such as stimulating intellec- 
tual dev^bpment) generated many more questions from parents, than 

did'^ottii^rs ( such as physical .clevelopment) v 

3. Edutators reported being able to be helpful with the 
parenting concerns about whicli they most frequently were asked, 
with o*ne exception. Recognizing deviant development and appro- 
priate sources of help was ranked fourth in frequency of requests 
for help and t&hth in ability to be helpful.:. 4 

4. The independent, variables which had s'ignif leant differ- 
ences in 'the frequency of requests for help tended to be school- 
related variables such as school pdsitidri rather, than non-^choal- 
related such as mar i tal : .status or number of children one has as a 
parent . " : 

5. . Educational background- is an important facto^ in educa- 
tors ' perceptions^ of their ability to be helpful: Three of the 
five- ability-to-be-helpful scores with signi-f icant differences 
were -related tci the educational preparation: ; 
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^ciiPPlpoiJtJM--t^ formal educdtidnal experiences of coun- 
selors appeared to have inflaenced their perception of 
their abi]ity to be helpful with most of the parenting con- 
cerns: 

num ber of years of edacational experiehi:e --receht graduates 
reported college classes as their information source more 
frequently than did persons who had been teaching for a num- 
ber of years: 

degree-awarding institution --qraduates of some institutions 
reported being able to be helpful because the concerns had 
been learned in college. Graduates of other institutions 
reported learning about few of the concerns in college 
cl asses . 

6. The number of parenting questions parents asked educa- 
tors increased after parenting classes had been offered in the 
commanity: Parenting classes may be very helpful to parents but 
should not be offered to reduce the number of questions parents 

wish to ask of educators. In fact, the number of questions can 

_ _ ■ *^ 

be' expected to increase rather than decrease with the availabil- 
ity of parenting classes. "?* 

7. The sex of the ^educator appears to be related to the 
concerns about which parents ask^ educators. Females reported 
being asked questions about discipline techniques, social devel- 
opment, emotional development, deviant development, and selecting 
play objects and activities more frequently than males. Males 
were asked more frequently about developing communication skills, 
phj/sical .heeds, and the development of a value system. The 
differences in requests by the sex of the educator may be greater 
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than the data report because the majority of counselors and 
administrators were males, and persons in these two positions 
received more requests for help thati did teachers or librarians. 
Parents may more frequently seek help from female teachers than 
the data suggest. 

8. The will ingness to help parents with parenting concerns 
will influence the number of requests for help an educator 
receives: Educators who indicated that they were willing to help 
received requests, for help more frequently than did educators who 
were not willing to be helpful. 

g. Some characteristics, other than enrollment, appear to 
be influencing the frequency of requests for Help as determined 
by school category. Educators in accreditation level 2, followed 
by private schools, consistently had more requests for help than 
did educators in schools at other accreditation levels. 

10. Parents most frequently sought help from counselors. 
Administrators received the second most frequent number of re- 
quests for help with parenting concerns. 

11. The subject assignment influenced the frequency of re- 
quests for help only when the request for help was clearly re- 
lated to the subject assignment. For example, special education 
educators reported receiving the highest number of requests for 
help recognizing deviant development; physical education teachers 
received the most frequent requests for help with providing for 
the physical needs of children; and, elementary teachers received 
the most frequent requests for help with selecting safe and stim- 
ulating play objects and activities. 

--- : ■ . . . . - . ------ _-_ _-_ 

12. The number bfv years of educational experience did not 
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appear to influence the selection of the source of help by par- 
ents except when parents had qQest;ions about the development of a 
walae system. Educators with more years of experience reported 
more frequent requests for help with the development of a value 
system than did more recent graduates. 

13. The institution from which the educator's degree was 
received did not appear to be a factor which influenced parents' 
selection of the source of help. 

14. There appear to be at least some differences by .insti- 
tution in the curricula required for educational degrees. The 
degree-granting institution was related to the educators' percep- 
tions of their ability to be helpful and the source Of their 
information about emotional development, physical needs of child- 
ren, and the development of a value system. 

15^ The size of the school or school district did not ap- 
pear to be a major factor which determined whether or not parents 
would seek help with parenting problems. 

16. Parents of children at different grade levels indicated 
different concerns by the frequency of their requests for help: 
Parents of children in the lower grades had different concerns 
than did parents of apper grade children. 
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CHAPTER 4 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



Two policy recbrrlTiehdat idiis are made as a result of this 
study. 

1: College education department personnel should accept the 
responsibility for providing future educators with information r^- 
lated to parenting concerns so that the educators will be prepared 
to be hel pf ul . 

2: Public school administrators should arrange opportuhi ties 
for practicing educators to learn about parenting concerns so 
educators with years of professional experience will be prepared , 
to help parents with their parenting questions. 

Several practices relating to providing parents with helpful 
parenting information are recommended as a resuVt of this study. 

1. Administrators at the local level should use an instru- 
ment similar to the one used in this study to identify concerns 
for which parents frequently ask for help but for which educators 
report they are unable to be helpful. Ihservice classes could 
then be offered to teach educators about the concerns for which 
parents are requesting help. This may be particularly important 
in schQols without counseling positions. 

2. Inservice classes should be designed to acquaint teachers 
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with answers to the specific concerns asked by parents of children 
Similar in age to their grade assignment. For example, teachers 
with^grades 4-6 assignments reported receiving more frequent qu^s- 
' so'ciai and intellectual 'development than did teachers 

of^ger or older students; Classes which provide information 
about social and intellectual, development as it relates specifi- 
cally to children in grades 4-6 would be helpful to these educa- 
tors. 

3. Parenting classes could be offered through the school 
district to stimulate parents to ask questions. Administrators 
at the local level could arrange for parenting classes to be 
offered through the school district if they conclude that parents 
in the school district appear to heed/want information abopt a 
particular parenting concern: Parents tend to ask more questions 
after parenting classes have been offered, so offering- a class 
may encourage^parehts to seek answers to their questions: 

4. College programs which prepare educators for various 
kinds of certification should include information about parenting 
concerns in required courses. It is particularly important that 
the concerns which receive frequent requests for help, such as 
developing discipline techniques and recognizing deviant develop- 
rrieht, are included in course work: 

5. Education courses which are frequently used for recerti- 
fication purposes by teachers who have been in the classroom for 
a number of years should include information about \jiscipline 
techniques, development of self-esteem, intellectual development, 
and selS^r^ realistic expectations. Educators with more years of 
experience reported being less able to be helpful with these con-' ' 
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cerns than did more recent education graduates. These topics my 

■ _ •■ f' . 

not have been included in education courses in.earlier yearjS , 

additional information may, now be available, or efJucators may 

have forgotten. ^sdme information with the passing of time; ' 

6: Teacher education, educational administration, and coun- 
seling program personnel should expect changes irv the concerns 
which generate questions. In fact, they shbultl atteiup to ^^anti- 
cipate the changes b^ observing changes in society. : 

The following recommendations for further study are made as 
a result of findings from this study. 

1. Parents of children in grades four, five, and six appear 
to have parenting cdncierns which are different from those o.f par- 
ents of children at other grade levels. A study to de|ermine 
their special quest io^ and the ways in which educatghs c^uld be 
helpful with these concerns may be beneficial to parents, edaca- 
tors, and students. ^ 

2. Educators who reported being unable to be helpful to 
parents with discipline concerns had the most years of educatior^- 

al experience-r^ Further study should attempt to identify reasons 

... ^/ ^ . . 

for this finding and'determine what methods woul^/could be suc- 
cessfully used to teach practicing educators about discipline 
techniques. 

3. School /community characteristics which influence the 
frequency of requests for help should be identified ; through fur- 
ther study; Some characteristics other than size or enrol Imerit 
appeared to influence the frequency of requests for help. School 
category was predictive of differences' in requests for help ex- 
cept with the intellectual development and physical needs con- 
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cerns.. .Accreditation level 2 educators consistently reported the 
highest frequency of request for each cdhcerh, fdlVowed by the. 
educators in private schools, with one exception. Le\^e1 1 ecj(u(-a- 

.tors reported -the' second highest - freqyeocy" of requests for' he! p 

.. - --- . - - : '.'■11, ^f-^ ■. ■ 

with the development of a Value s'yst&n:' '.Ttie non-accr^di"ted 

schools consistently had the fewest requests for help. tf. 
through 'further study, the characteristics which influenced the 
frequency of requests for help could be identified, these charac- 
teristics could help determine the^relatibnsh.tp between the fre- 
quency of requests for help and nepds of parents. It is p^sible 
•.for. a situatidh to be ch^cacterifed by high 'need ,and few reguests^ 
./or help, for exa^ipje:. Do parents in non-accredited' scfiocxU^i s- 
.tricts really ^ave 'fewer concerns, are they nat seeking answers 
tp" their questions, or do. they, have ^ridther'source of help for 
their parenting concerns? 

4. A further study should compare the Qnderstanding and 
accuracy of information df those who learned about a concern in 
college Snd those who . learned about it elsewhere. Does each ' 
sdurce df informaHoH" provide equally accurate infdrmatidri? Dd 
• college courses and education through experience prepare educa- 
tors to" Se equally able tc^be helpful to E«rents with parenting 
concerns? Are some concerns learned best in one setting and 
dther cdhcerns in' another setting? 

5; The curricula in colleges of education should be exam- 
ined to identify which parenting concerns are being taught. A 

_v _ _ . 

comparison could then be .made between the cdurse offerings and 
the educators' perceptions of their ability to be helpful. 

6. Further studies could identify more specific information 
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about the parents whd'are asking the questions^ sijch as the fbl- 
Idwihg: j 

bo mothers or fathers more frequently seek help for parent- 
ing problems? 

• Do fathers arid mothers differ in the frequency of their re- 
quests for help by children's age? 

Do single parents ask more or fewer questions than parents 

_ . . _ I 

who have a marital partner? 

Does the sex of the child irifluerice the frequency of paren- 
tal requests for help? 

Do mothers/fathers tend to seek help from an edacatoc. .t^frtSI' 
same or opposite sex? . \ ■ 

-:*' 7. Further study should, identify. the source of admiriistra- 
ixirs' information about pareriting concerns. Administrators tend- 

j^". . _ 

ed to report -being able to be heTpfal because they had learned 
about the concern someplace other than in college more frequently 

than did , teachers. Perhaps ifeachers . <:oulci^ get 'iriformatidh frdrii 

> . _ . ' _ . . ... : ... . . . _ . 

these same sources if the sources of ihfdrjnatior\ cduld be identi- 

fied. * 

8. Further stady shoal^ determine -the relationship between 

the willingness of the educator to be helpful to' parents related 

jf ^ , _ ^ 

to the size of the schbdT, the grade level 'assignment, .agd;the 
schddl position. 

One cannot be involved in a project such as this without 
devefoping some personal opinions. The /findirigs of the data 



analysis and infdrmatidri glearied frdm the 




d literature 



have convinced the researcher that parents, students, and edfta-: 
tdrs would all benefit from the intentional inclusion of infbr- 
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mation aboat most of the twelve parenting concerns in required 
classes, for educators and in-service training classes for prac- 
ticing educators. Parents, also, could be expected to benefit 
from parenting classes because of an increase in their parenting 
skills and increased confidence in their ability to parent. 

Attitudes of parents toward public schools can certainly be 
exjDected to be more positive if they perceive educators to be 
helpful allies rather than antagonists. If educators are able 
to give parents help when they seek .parenting advice, positive 
feelings are; .likely to develop or to cdhtihue, as tfie case ^may 
be. Children's. attitudes toward school are generally influenced 
by those of their parents. More positive student attitudes to- 
ward school may be reflected in increased grades and reduced 
' absenteeism. 

The data re.j;lect a positive evaluation by "parents of the. 
educational system. 'At a time wh^n the "back to the basics" 
movement is receiving considerable attention parents are still 
turning to schooT personnel for personal help. For the most 
part, educators are wiil ling to give whatever assistance they 
feel qualified to provide. This willingness to be' helpful Re- 
flects positively on the educators, too, because helping par- 
ents with their, concerns probably exceeds the specifics of all . 
contracts. « ' . . 

Even though eduljatdrs indicated a willingness to be helpful ; 
it seems important that the publ ic ' s'* "expectations of educators do 
not exceed educators' preparation. If helping parents is ah ex- 
pectation of' educators^ then, education classes should be struc- 
tured to hQlp educators meet these expectations. 
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These contacts between educators and parents could be very 
influential in the improvement of home-school reVatiohshi ps : 
This, in itself, is a worthy result. ^ 
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Ai «n ed^«<or'. are ynu w.lUlnjt tti h« 1 p _pflrenti| w.Uh ..t hf I r . parent Ing concern*? I« thl» 

part I', ft he eliucatur'ti Job? What are your opinions about the proper role of . the «chooi (29) 

In re 1 at Ing t o pa rent Inn ci»nc e rnb ? ^ ■. 

(Write vour opinions h*!re and on reverae side, if necessary.) 
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I iT^Hf pinvlde Intormatlnn about yciuraeU by either cht-cWlng the c^rect category or 5y 
cumpl eti Inn the blanks: 

Sex: I. Male 2. K.m.ile (30) 

Mariiai Status: 1. Married (31) 

'2'. iilTigle 

1. Separated or Divorced 

•It . -- - Widowed 

Number of t:hlldren vou have an a parent: (32-33) 

Tvpe of School: 1. !Vbllc__ (34) 

2. -- Private 

School AsHlRnment (specific j^rades, subjects, or np I It ass Ignmen ts ) : (35-37) 



Number of full'yeiira of experience as an educator (JncIudlnR this year): _j (38-39) 

Inst Itiit Ion' from which you received your Bachelor's Degree: " (AO-Al) 

Has .1 class or workshop In parenting education been offered by your school dlitrlct (42) 

wltiUn the past five years? I. yes 

2 ■ no ; ". ■ ■ . ■ 

3. uncertain 



Has a workshop or class In parenting education beoh taught . by . some_othe.r_organlza- 

tloh in your cotrounity (sQrh as church, clubs, social services dept.) during the 

past five yearfi? 1. yes 

- Z. - - - - - no # * 

. " ,"3 , . . uncer tain 



If "*ea'' 'Ig chgt^ed^ ^ie****. It ate the organization. 



If '*ea' 'Ig chgtjied^ ^ie«fr»ahyii 



(43) 



SchotTl' giilidt-na fe^goiSnti V / (44-47) 

^S£ho(^I District EHroUment: ^' ^ .C'.^ ; \( ^ ' ! / * * (48-52) 

Think -.^ou vie roucti for answering? t|\ls/ quest j,ohi\/i.rc*. ^ " 

Beverly Ublenberg 
' • Richard HUl 
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